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The text of the winning plans in 
the Peace Award offered by Edward 
A. Filene in France, England, Ger- 
many and Italy will be mailed to mem- 
bers of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion next week. 








Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March $8, 1879. 




















THE LEAGUE 


IS GROWING UP 





T HE YEAST OF LIBERALISM is 
working at Geneva. While no conclu- 
sions have been reached in the various 
committees into which the League Assem- 
bly has temporarily resolved, there is evi- 
dence of a determination to make the most 
of the new spirit of conciliation in the 
air—a spirit released, or speeded on its 
way, by the successful outcome of the Lon- 
don Conference in the face of conflicting 
and apparently irreconcileable national 
interests. There is emerging a willing- 
ness to examine seriously, formulae which 
have been neglected or regarded as dan- 
gerous catch-words or impotent profes- 
sions—outlawry of war, compulsory ar- 
bitration, codification of international law. 

Encouraged by the expressed determi- 
nation of the new French and British Gov- 
ernments to make wider use of the League 
as a vital force in the solution of European 
difficulties, the League in its Fifth Assem- 
bly is emerging from its novitiate and 
has come to grips with knotty questions. 


The most sensational development of 
the week was the declaration by Lord Par- 
moor and Sir Cecil Hurst that Great Bri- 
tain stands by the articles of the League 
Covenant which provide for military and 
naval assistance by all the signatories to 
preserve peace, and meant what she said 
when through the lips of her Prime Min- 
ister she declared her willingness to sub- 
mit all disputes to arbitration, not reserv- 
ing those which effect vital interests and 
national honor. Her offer to place her 
fleet at the disposal of the League to en- 
force the sanctions against aggressive 
states in accordance with Article XVI was, 
however, qualified by the reservation that 
no incident arising out of British naval 
action after the League had invited Eng- 
land to take sanctions should be submitted 


to any arbitral tribunal. In other words, 
as Sir Cecil Hurst explained, there might 
easily arise a conflict between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Continental system of judi- 
cial proceedings, which differ widely, and 
England would insist upon a guarantee 
that in case of action initiated by the 
League which affected neutrals, it would 
not find itself haled before the World 
Court and tried by an “alien unaccustomed 
to the procedure.” If, as reported, the 
Judicial Committee has decided that Great 
Britain is within her rights in signing the 
compulsory arbitration clause with this 
reservation, it would seem to open the way 
to a weakening of the World Court statute. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
made clear that her reservations would be 
confined to questions of maritime law, 
which might be raised as a consequence 
of action undertaken by the British fleet 
in performance of a service for the League. 

It would be futile to comment on the 
effect on America if the British offer to 
place her navy at the disposal of the 
League is accepted, until some decision is 
reached. However, it obviously raises im- 
mediately many interesting conjectures. 

Discussions of the past week have 
shown a drift back to the Covenant, in 
other words, an inclination to strengthen 
and clarify certain disputed articles, rather 
than to seek a formula outside. At the 
same time, tribute has been paid in 
many quarters to the American Draft 
Treaty, which for the first time defines an 
aggressor nation as one unwilling to sub- 
mit to arbitration. Prime Minister Benes 
of Czechoslovakia is now working on the 
draft of a compromise treaty of mutual 
assistance which will attempt to reconcile 
the French and British differences. 

The Swedish delegation has proposed a 
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systematic codification of international 
law to be carried out by means of conven- 
tions adopted at conferences arranged by 
the League. According to one League 
jurist, such a system is “law in action in- 
stead of in the books.” 

Apparently the whole idea of holding a 
special conference to extend the principles 
of the Washington Naval Treaty to non- 
signatory states has been dropped, in view 
of the proposal to call later on a general 
conference on disarmament. 

Revision of the Hague Opium Conven- 
tion, rendering obligatory measures 
which have hitherto been optional, and 
inauguration of a world-wide campaign 
to educate the public regarding conse- 
quences of the use of dangerous drugs, 
are forecast in recent dispatches. The 
League committee on humanitarian ques- 
tiors has referred both of these measures 
to the international conferences meet- 
ing in November to consider limitation of 
opium production to medical and scien- 
tific requirements. Latest information 
tends to show a growing, if temporary, 
sentiment in favor of the French scheme 
for control of opium exports and imports, 
rather than the direct limitation of poppy 
cultivation advocated by America and 
Great Britain. CHRISTINA MERRIMAN. 





HILE no immediate action on the 

proposed settlement of the French 
wartime debt to the United States, sub- 
mitted to Secretary Mellon last week by 
Edward N. Hurley, for consideration by 
the World War Debt Commission, is an- 
ticipated in Washington or Paris, the 
fact that this tacitly ignored question has 
been revived is in itself significant. 

The plan, which is by no means final, 
has been worked out in the hope that 
when the time comes it may prove the 
basis for a feasible funding agreement. 
It provides, briefly, for payment in full of 
the principal of the debt, over a period 
of about sixty-seven years, with interest 
reduced from 5 per cent to 214 per cent. 
It carries, moreover, two important fea- 
tures not included in the funding of the 
agreement reached with Great Britain. 
One is a proposal that the American Gov- 
ernment invest annually, in 25-year 
sinking-fund gold bonds of private 
French industries, one half of the amount 
paid by the French Government. The 
other proposes a five-year moratorium 
during which interest chargeable against 
France will not be cumulative. 

The Hurley plan has been received 
somewhat cautiously in Paris. Although 
it is stated that Herriot is prepared to 
send M. Clementel, the Finance Minister, 
to Washington to discuss funding of war 
debts, the general view is that the time 
is not yet ripe to deal with the matter. It 
is pointed out that the Hurley plan de- 
pends upon receipts from Germany, and 
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that it is altogether premature to assume 
that the Dawes plan will yield large re- 
turns. Furthermore, the French Gov- 
ernment is at the moment faced with par- 
ticularly pressing domestic problems, in- 
cluding preparation of the budget which 
comes up for debate in Parliament the 
latter part of the year. Existence of a 
considerable body of public opinion, 
which according to reports from Paris, is 
still under the impression that France 
can win almost unlimited postponement 
of debt discussion, is another factor. It 
has been taken for granted that America 
would refrain from pressing France for 
a number of years and during the Lon- 
don Conference, according to certain 
French journals, this was made particu- 
larly clear. According to others, how- 
ever, the American Government has re- 
cently hinted that a new declaration 
from France that she intended to pay 
her debt, coupled with a definite pro- 
posal, would not be unwelcome. 


An American Agent-General 


The appointment by the Reparation 
Commission of SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT, 
JR., Under-Secretary of the Treasury from 
1921 to 1923, to succeed Owen D. Young 
as permanent Agent General of Repara- 
tion Payments under the Dawes Plan, has 
been received with general satisfaction 
both here and abroad. Mr. Young, who is 
now in Berlin, accepted the post of Agent 
General with the understanding that his 
appointment would hold only long enough 
to set up the machinery of the Transfer 
Bureau. His successor, one of the young- 
est Under-Secretaries attached to the 
Treasury Department in recent years, is 
peculiarly fitted for the work he is about 
to take up, having been a member of the 
War Loan staff of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as special counsel from 1918 to 1920, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 1920- 
21, and Under-Secretary in charge of fiscal 
affairs 1921-23. He is a jurist of recog- 
nized authority. 


EDGAR A. BANCROFT of Chicago has been 
appointed Ambassador to Japan, as suc- 
cessor to Cyrus E. Woods, and JAMES 
ROCKWELL SHEFFIELD of New York, Am- 
bassador to Mexico, succeeding Charles B. 
Warren. 








President Coolidge on August 30 re- 
voked the embargo on arms and muni- 
tions to Cuba, established May 2, “‘as 
the conditions in Cuba [threats of revo- 
lution] have ceased to exist’’. 





A university extension course in Pan- 
American relations, under Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, is offered at Columbia Uni- 
versity, beginning September 30. There 
are no academic requirements for ad- 
mission. For information address the 
Secretary, Columbia University. 
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